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Founding Date of the Ottawa 
Field-Naturalists’ Club 


Daniel F. Brunton^ 

The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club (OFNC) is Canada’s oldest regional natural 
history society. It has provided a continuous contribution of natural science 
investigations and documentation in and about the City of Ottawa since well back 
into the Victorian Era. There are older organizations that deal with more specialized 
natural sciences disciplines such as geology, entomology, ornithology and so on, but 
none of such an age address a comparably broad range of natural history activities 
within a particular region. With almost 800 members and an additional 550 
subscribers to our scientific journal The Canadian Field-Naturalist, the OFNC is 
also the largest regional field naturalist organization in Canada. Both that age and 
size are remarkable attributes for an organization that has conducted its operations 
almost entirely by volunteer labour. 

So lengthy is the history of the OFNC that many of the details of our early days are 
somewhat obscure. For over a century, for example, we employed the wrong date 
for the Club’s first meeting. Even the 1979 Centennial celebration event that was 
timed to coincide with the initial gathering erroneously identified that as happening 
on 19 March 1879. We were actually repeating the error made in an 1880 review of 
the club’s establishment. An historical review undertaken in 2004 (Brunton 2004) 
upon the 125'*' anniversary of the club’s formal establishment, however, determined 
the correct (25 March 1879) date Irom documentation preserved in the national 
archives (Library and Archives Canada) (LAC). The LAC collection is a gold mine 
of information on the early days of natural history investigations in the Ottawa area. 

For decades 1 879 has been identified as the organization’s founding year. While 
technically true insofar as the presently incorporated OFNC goes, the 2004 historical 
study determined that the organization, under different names, goes back quite a bit 
further. The current OFNC Council (Board of Directors) has agreed that we should 
be displaying and promoting the date that most accurately represents the founding of 
the Club. Accordingly, from here on our literature, letter head and web page will 
note that the OFNC has existed for over 150 years . . . predating Canada itself! 

' dhruntonnlI l@rogers.com 
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The following describes that chronology, based primarily on information found 
preserved in documents in LAC. 

1863: the Ottawa Natural History Society 

An unbroken organizational chain extends back to the 3 October 1863 meeting of 
Ottawa area professionals, business leaders and otherwise interested individuals to 
establish the Ottawa Natural History Society (ONHS). The following is extracted 
from the beautifully hand-written record of the Constitution and Bylaws in LAC, as 
presented to that meeting; 

“The objects of the Society shall he two fold - first the formation of a 
collection of valuable works instruments objects of Natural history and 
Curiosities whereby the Natural sciences may he elucidated and the 
productions of the noble valley of the Ottawa he preserv’ed and brought 
under the notice of Scientific men and persons interested in various 
departments thus linking natural history with the wants the Comforts of 
and happiness of mankind. And secondly for the promotion and study of 
Natural History and general Science and Scientific literature by private 
and public meetings of the Society by reading essays by lectures and the 
publication of papers in various departments of scientific research." 

Radical stuff for a time when Ottawa had no public libraries or museums and a seven 
year old public school system with only one high school and a single post-secondary 
college. Making allowances for the language of the day and some rather substantial 
social differences (i.e. membership was open only to men), much of the ONHS’s 
mandate statement would be very familiar to contemporary OFNC members. They 
conducted field investigations on at least a monthly basis, had regular lectures in 
which public attendance was encouraged, produced a publication program 
(transactions), promoted a broad public appreciation of the natural environment and 
even promoted the then rather radical idea of natural landscape conservation. They 
held ideas consistent with the future formation of the Macoun Field Club through 
their allowance for Associate Membership for teens 14 to 18 years who “shall he 
youths well recommended for good conduct and gentle manly deportment and pre¬ 
eminently desirous of acquiring scientific knowledge." The ONHS was undoubtedly 
also the first organization to lobby the federal government to move the Geological 
Survey collection from Montreal to Ottawa to create a National Museum of Canada, 
sending a petition to Sir John A. Macdonald on 25 July 1867, barely three weeks 
after Confederation. 

The ONHS had significant standing in the community, that being underscored by the 
patronage of the Governor-general. Governor-general C.W. Monck participated 
directly in some of these meetings, even making an address to the Society (content 
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not recorded) in May 1866. That involvement initiated the honorary patronage by 
governors-general that continues to the present day. This is a rare honour amongst 
non-governmental organizations. 

The ONHS operated for almost a decade, sharing space and activities with its more 
senior sister “Learned Society,” the Ottawa (initially Bytown) Mechanics Institute 
and Athenaeum (OMIA). Most ONHS members were also members of the OMIA. 
The latter, established in January 1853 after the failure of its predecessor the Bytown 
Mechanics Institute (1844-1849), was something of a cross between a library, trades 
college and philosophical society dedicated to the intellectual betterment of the 
general public. The OMIA received a provincial grant to pursue these programmes. 
The opportunity to share the working space and facijities that this grant permitted 
appealed to the logistically challenged ONHS. In April 1869 the ONHS decided to 
pursue amalgamation with the OMIA with the aim of establishing a more substantial 
(and subsidized) organization. 

1870: the Ottawa Literary and Scientific Society 

The ONHS and the OMIA jointly approached the province for approval and the 
amalgamation was formalized by an Act of the provincial legislature on 24 
December 1869, creating the Ottawa Literary and Scientific Society (OLSS). This 
was only two weeks after the publication of the last ONHS Transactions was 
authorized, indicating that the investigation and promotion of natural sciences was 
still very much a focus of the Ottawa naturalist community. 

The OLSS continued as a broadly focussed “learned society” for many years with the 
former ONHS constituting its Natural History branch. Although a cabinet (museum) 
and herbarium were maintained by the Natural History branch, the level of natural 
seience activity within the OLSS was certainly less than that of the preceding ONHS. 
There were no natural history publications produced and it appears that none of the 
specimens they obtained (most of that being carry-over from the ONHS collections) 
have survived. Indeed, there is virtually no record of hands-on natural history 
investigation by the OLSS. 

The establishment of a short-lived Ottawa Naturalist’s Field Club (ONFC) in 1870 
(lasting into 1871 ?) further suggests that some field naturalists questioned the 
wisdom and effectiveness of the ONHS amalgamation with this larger, culturally 
oriented society. (An investigation by historical researchers on the role and 
significance of the ONFC is presently in publication elsewhere). 

1879: The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club 

By the mid 1870s the expanding community of young and keen field naturalists, 
mostly emerging from within the rapidly growing federal civil service, found the low 
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level of hands-on natural history investigation within the OLSS to be unacceptable. 
They felt the time was ripe for the re-establishment of an independent, field-oriented 
entity with objectives very much like those of the earlier ONHS. 

The two dozen or so naturalists who gathered in March 1879 to establish the new 
group were all members of the OLSS and some had also been members of the 
ONHS. Most remained OLSS members after the formation of the OFNC and some 
continued to contribute to the OLSS museum. All, however, became increasingly 
focussed for field activity, research and publication on the steadily expanding and 
productive OFNC. With the energy and inspiration of keen young naturalists such as 
James Fletcher, Robert B. Whyte and William H. Harrington to direct it, the growth 
of the OFNC quickly outpaced that of its predecessor. The Natural History branch 
of the OLSS was completely moribund before the parent organization spluttered and 
died in 1906-1907. 


Ottawa Mechanics Institute 
and Athenaeum (1853) 



Ottawa Naturalists' 


Field Club (1870 [-18717]) 
(ONFC) 


This schematic summarizes the continual and uninterrupted development of a 
broadly based field naturalist organization in the Ottawa area, commencing in the 
early 1860s. It perhaps could be argued that the origins of OFNC actually extend 
back further, into the 1850s with the OMIA. That organization and its members 
certainly did consider natural history topics. Some individuals within it, such as 
prominent pioneer naturalist Edward Van CortlandL maintained private natural 
history specimen collections. The investigation of natural sciences was not, 
however, an expressed focus of that organization. 
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The remarkable tradition and achievements of the OFNC are products of more than 
150 years of the hands-on labour, dedication and commitment by hundreds of field 
naturalists from this area. The resulting contribution has been of great significance 
for the investigation, appreciation and conservation of natural environment features 
and values in the Ottawa Valley and beyond. Contemporary OFNC members should 
be proud of the extraordinary and unique record of those earlier naturalists who lead 
the way for the rest of us. 

(My thanks to Bob Cermak for bringing the need for clarification of this issue to the 
OFNC Council and Karen McIntosh for her helpful reviews of an earlier draft). 

Reference 

Brunton, D. F. 2004. Origins and History of The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club. The 
Canadian Field-Naturalist 118:1-38. 


Participate in the OFNC Member Survey! 

This January, the Board of Directors will be undertaking a survey of all OFNC 
members, and we hope you will participate. The online survey will be sent by email 
(to those members who receive emails from the club), and will require only a few 
moments of your time to respond. (Members who do not receive emails may be 
contacted by regular mail.) 

Why are we doing this survey? There are a number of reasons. First, for many 
years. Club membership has been steadily declining. Although we still have a good 
size membership, we would like to find out more about this trend and, if possible, 
reverse it before it becomes a serious issue. We want to ensure the Club understands 
and meets member expectations and preferences. 

Second, our club functions best when there is an actively engaged membership 
participating on committees, the board, and Club projects. We need sufficient active 
members and volunteers to support the Club’s work well into the future. 

The survey is part of a larger plan to focus our communications on meeting the goals 
and objectives of the OFNC. We want to ensure we make the best use of the 
communications tools at our disposal, which now include social media (Facebook, 
Twitter , etc.) as well our website and print media such as T&L. Please participate in 
the member survey, and help the OFNC grow and thrive into the future! 
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Missing, Ten Million Insects 

Jack Holliday 

I am no longer a “Field-Naturalist.” I do, still, “observe,” but only from our own 
garden and front verandah. Our home is on Keyworth Avenue near the Ottawa 
River. 1 am mystified at what is seen and not seen locally. 

In April and early May as one looks toward the rising sun, thousands of midges and 
other insects are, normally, little silver motes in the bright light. The returning 
swallows, swifts and warblers depend on the midges as a source of food. Not this 
year? 

At those dates, bees and wasps are searching for a suitable spot to start their colony. 
There were approximately seven queen Bumble Bees droning around, but they 
disappeared. The Polistes wasps which had, for 50 years, attached their circular tree 
of cells inside the small greenhouse and under the garden eaves (10-15 colonies) 
were missing. Two queens were seen early, but they disappeared. Very few 
Yellowjackets this summer and I did not see any Bald-faced Hornets. 

The thousands of caddisflies, moths and beetles which normally swarm the street and 
verandah lights every summer night are reduced to a few. Very few June Beetles, 
and some, not many, Japanese Beetles arrived to eat the rose flowers. 

Now in September the orb webs of spiders which normally festoon the eaves of the 
house and other suitable places are not there. The Funnel Weaver spiders, which 
normally appear on the flat top of the hedge every six feet, are not there. 
Grasshoppers are few, field crickets are few and 1 have not heard any tree crickets. 
No aphids on the trees. No Fall Webworm nests draped on the trees. 

Where once 1 walked to the river almost daily is now infrequent. A week ago, on a 
sunny afternoon 1 went to where Carleton Avenue ends at the river. Once there was 
a beach and sand remains. That stretch of the river, downstream from the Champlain 
Bridge, is a gathering place for ducks, geese and Ring-billed Gulls. Some shore 
birds visit. Minnows swim in the shallows and freshwater mussels (or clams) live on 
the sandy bottom. Above the low-level summer waters, the sand dries and the 
sedges, grasses and other plants grow. Digger bees make tunnels in the sand. 
Grasshoppers and crickets live on the vegetation. 
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On that afternoon, I saw one grasshopper. There were no Mallards, or other ducks. 
Twenty geese were lounging on a rocky point but no gulls. Normally there would be 
hundreds of geese, a hundred or more ducks and dozens of gulls. No minnows in the 
shallows. The whole area seemed barren. No swallows over the river (no insects to 
catch?). No sparrows in the shrubbery. No sandpipers. 

Marsh rats uproot the “clams” and bring them ashore where they open the shells and 
consume the contents. Soon piles of shells accumulate at the Muskrat’s favourite 
eating spot. On that afternoon there were no shells; one suspects no clams. 

What has happened? 

Recently there was an alarming article in the newspaper. Studies have shown that 
the use of pesticides named neonicotinoids, now used worldwide, have “cascading 
effects on the ecosystem.” These insecticides are coated on the seeds of crops and 
will enter the growing plant. Any insect attempting to eat or pollinate these plants 
will probably be killed. The poison enters the ecosystem and effects birds, fish and 
probably us. 

Did you purchase any “corn-on-the-cob” this summer? No need to strip the husk on 
the end of the cob to look for corn ear worm larvae. There aren’t any. A sure sign 
that the com has been “protected” by insecticides. Frankly, I’d sooner see a “worm” 
or two, cut ithe infected part away and the remainer is quite edible. 

The catch basin covers on the streets in my neighbourhood have spray-paint “dabs” 
of red and green. This is said to show that the insecticides have been poured into the 
stagnant water to kill mosquito larvae. Sounds effective. One problem—the water 
ends up in the river. There are two storm sewer exits; one upstream and one 
downstream from the dandy beach at Carleton Ave. 

One wonders how much poison is poured down each catch basin. A half-teaspoon? 
A cup? Is the river water being polluted? Is it not unlawful to pour poisons into 
water which enters the river? What does the River-Keeper know? Who authorized 
the practice? Is it only my neighbourhood that is effected? 

One wonders, and another vague unease in one’s mind. 

Editor’s Note: Attached to this piece was the article “Pesticide commonly used on 
farms linked to bird declines” written by Margaret Munro of Postmedia News. 
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The Perils of Plexippus 

Jack Holliday 

Most Canadians know of the remarkable journey of the Monarch butterfly (Danaus 
plexippus) to Mexico, where they survive the winter clinging to the trees. On warm 
sunny days they leave the trees and fly down to the earth to drink water before 
returning to perch on the trees. 

In the spring (March-April) they fly north to, probably, Texas, where they lay eggs 
on their food plant, milkweed, then they die. Their progeny, after becoming adult 
butterflies, continue northward, in turn, laying eggs on milkweed. This generation, 
or the next one, produces the butterflies which reach Canada about June 15 in the 
Ottawa area. 

Eggs are laid, and hatched in a few days. The caterpillars eat, grow, pupate, and 
become adult butterflies by early July. Subsequent generations, overlapping, 
produce the butterflies we see in July-August. About August 20, those butterflies 
begin the journey “on the wing” toward Mexico. 

They obtain nectar, necessary fuel, from many plants, notably the purple-flowered, 
September-October wild asters. More frequently now, gardeners are planting 
“Butterfly Bush” or Buddleja as a nectar source for butterflies, especially Monarchs. 
We see them in our gardens, and in the fields and along the roads. 

They encounter many hazards as flying adults, chief among them large bodies of 
water and vehicle traffic. A visit to Sandbanks Provincial Park on the shore of Lake 
Ontario in September will reveal hundreds of Monarchs cast ashore by waves. They 
had fallen into the water and drowned in attempting to fly across the lake. 

The vehicle slaughter begins on ^country” roads that are bordered by milkweed. 
After emerging from their chrysalis, Monarchs (and other butterflies) congregate at 
mud puddles on the gravel roads to sup water and needed minerals. In the “horse 
and buggy” days of my youth, such puddles were frequented by frogs, garter snakes 
and hundreds of butterflies. When a horse trotted along the road, there was a mad 
scramble of frogs, and a cloud of butterflies escaping the oncoming horse and 
wagon. 

Then came the automobile, racing down the gravel roads at the alarming speed of 
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30 mph. No escape. Frogs, snakes, and butterflies were crushed and scattered, dead, 
by the waves of water splashed from the puddles. 

That continues today. Any gravel road in Monarch producing territory will reveal 
dead Monarchs on the shoulders of the road. Now picture the carnage as the gaily 
fluttering butterflies attempt to cross the 401; and hundreds of the other highways 
across the Monarchs’ “route.” It is a wonder that any reach Mexico and even there 
their refiige becomes ever smaller as the fir trees continue to be cut for lumber. 

There are other well-known “perils’” but there is another insidious one of which only 
a few are aware. There is a family of bugs known, commonly, as Stink bugs because 
of the disagreeable odour these insects produce. Most of them are plant feeders, 
while some are predaceous on other insects. At least one is predaceous on 
caterpillars. 

One time while “scouting” for butterflies near Connaught Rifle Range, I chanced on 
some farm fields which had been abandoned to weeds; chiefly burdock and 
milkweed. I walked through the waste-high vegetation, trying to avoid the burs, and 
examined the milkweed for Monarch larvae. There were lots, probably thousands. I 
began to gather some, to take home and raise. 1 quickly found that many were 
hanging limp or dead. A closer look revealed that each limp larva was in the grasp 
of a greyish coloured stink bug. A surprise to me. I thought they fed on plants. 

I selected one bug and carried it home along with about 50 Monarch larvae. Once 
home, I put the bug in a separate container. The monarchs I placed in a mesh cage 
with a quantity of milkweed plants. 

Next day 1 put one larva in the stink bug container. They soon detected each other. 
The Monarch crawled up a plant as quickly as it could. The larva had four half-inch 
long black filaments, two on its segments near the head and two near the rear 
segment. Usually these filaments are raised and still. 

The larva, while trying to get away from the bug, was waving its filaments 
frantically. Perhaps the filaments are the larva’s “detectors?” They must have some 
function. The stink bug, slowly began to stalk the larva. No hurry. The larva 
climbed to the very top of the farthest leaf. Stink bug followed. After 20 minutes or 
so, of stealthy advance, the bug came alongside the larva; it swung its sharp pointed 
beak forward, placed it against the larva and, although difficult to see. I think that a 
smaller “lance” shot out from the beak and penetrated the skin of the larva. The 
larva went into convulsions while “stinky” retreated to a safe distance. 

If my memory serves me well, after some minutes, the bug made a second piercing 
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of Plexippus. At any rate, the larva was fatally wounded and when its throbs 
lessened, “stinky” leisurely sauntered over, grasped the corpse and using its “beak” 
pierced its skin and consumed the contents. 

There were no Monarchs stopping at my Buddleja on 2012 or 2013. Perhaps 
because Texas was in the curse of a two-year drought and therefore not many natural 
milkweed plants for Monarchs? I was pleased to see a Monarch at the Buddleja 
flowers on 29 August of this year and subsequently on warm sunny days, Monarchs 
arrived, supped nectar then away. Seven on one day (September 10); last observed 
September 16. Total (which I saw) about 50. Probably as many more flew “bye” 
unnoticed. 

Obviously then at least a few females arrived in June (unnoticed) and their progeny 
are now on their journey to Mexico. We can only wish them a “Happy Trails.” 


New Mailing Coordinator Needed 

T&L is looking for a new mailing coordinator. The job entails receiving the 
publication from the printer, obtaining the printed labels from the Membership 
Chair, organizing the “label party” (where the volunteers get together to affix the 
labels to the issue), completing the Canada Post forms and delivering the issues to 
the postal terminal. The entire process takes approximately four hours, and occurs 
four times a year. 

Anyone who is interested please contact Karen at (613-838-4943) or at 
hamilton@stonn.ca. 
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The Ottawa River Caves Reserve: 
an Important Ottawa Valley 
Landscape Receives Protection 

Daniel Brunton 


What is likely the most significant private conservation acquisition in the Ottawa 
Valley since the campaign initiated in the early 1980s to save the Alfred Bog, 
occurred in the summer and fall of 2014. It required a series of actions by various 
players to all come together, but the most critical role of all was played by the 
OFNC. 
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I am speaking of the Ottawa River Caves, a remarkable but little known natural 
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wonder situated on the Gervais property at the northern tip of the Westmeath 
Peninsula along the shore of the Ottawa River in Renfrew County (Figure 1). It is 
30 ha of upland and riparian forest in thin soil over the northernmost limestone area 
in the Valley. A remarkable complex of karst features have developed here over the 
millennia as a result of the weathering and erosion of the soft bedrock. Most spec¬ 
tacular 
are the 
giant 
sink 
holes— 
some as 
big as a 
house— 
that 
plunge 
down 
through 
the 
forest 
into the 
bedrock 
(Figure 
2 ). 

There 

are over a dozen of them. Invisible below the forest, however, is an even more 
remarkable feature. A network of water-filled caves undermines the entire property. 
Four kilometres of these—the Gervais Caves—run under and around the property. 
They are part of the remarkable 11 km long system that reaches outwards to the west 
and east, under the existing Ottawa River and into western Quebec. A few caves 
connect with sink holes and in these water can be seen rushing across the pit bottoms 
before dashing underground once more. 

This is the largest underwater cave network in Canada. Not surprisingly, little of the 
biology of the caves has been documented but it is known that endangered Lake 
Sturgeon (Acipenser fulvescens) inhabit the caves near the river. That probably 
explains the presence of the endangered mollusc Hickorynut Mussel ( Obovaria 
olivaria) in this stretch of the river, as the mussel can only survive in association 
with sturgeon. 

The upland forest above the sink holes and caves have some remarkable natural 
assets as well. Although extensive portions of the property have been logged in the 
past, the impact was light and the deciduous and mixed forest cover retains a high 
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level of ecological integrity. It supports an unusually tall canopy and diverse ground 
flora (preliminary investigations have documented over 140 native species). A 
number of regionally significant plant species, including one of the northernmost 
populations of uncommon (designated Endangered) Butternut trees. Sadly, all of 
these trees are infected with the fatal Butternut Canker and will be gone within a few 
years. At least two significant species, Hitchcock’s Sedge ( Carex hitchcockiana) 
and Moonseed (Menispermum canadense) are present in large and healthy 
populations however, though not otherwise known from Renfrew County. A second 
designated endangered plant species is known from the property as is at least one 
provincially rare vascular plant. Hooker’s Rein-orchid (Ptatanthera hookeri). There 
are a small number of immense White Cedar trees scattered across the property too. 
They have not been aged but they are certainly centuries old (Figure 3). 

The 
acqui¬ 
sition of 
this 

remark¬ 
able 
land¬ 
scape 
was only 
possible 
through 
the 

OFNC 
donation 
of 

$ 200,000 

from the generous bequest of member Violetta Czasak. With this core funding along 
with other sources, the Nature Conservancy of Canada negotiated with the 
landowners, the Gervais family, for the purchase of the property. The Gervais 
Property was at the top of the Nature Conservancy’s Ottawa Valley “wish list.’’ The 
purchase process was helped considerably by the willingness of the Gervais to co¬ 
operate with this conservation effort. While preparing for the possibility of some 
development of the property, the Gervais had acknowledged a long-held 
appreciation for the site and their preference that it be retained in its natural 
condition. 

In the coming months a long-term management plan for the Ottawa River Caves 
Reserve will be developed. This will include accommodating safe, low impact 
public access to the major karst features and an introduction to the superior quality 
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forest cover of the property. And there will be more to report about the significance 
and enjoyment of this unique place. But for now, we are simply enjoying the great 
news of its protection. 

But the job is not quite done. A final $85,000 is required to retire all of the costs 
that were necessary for the purchase (land price, administration, assessment, taxes, 
etc.). OFNC members are encouraged to consider donating towards the speedy 
elimination of this debt. Donations can be made directly to the OFNC (specified as 
being applied towards the Ottawa River Caves Reserve acquisition) or through the 
Nature Conservancy of Canada (Ontario Region). 


Lunchtime 

in the Macoun Fieid Club: 
learning natural history values 
at the campfire 

Robert E. Lee 

The Macoun Field Club is the young-person’s branch of the OFNC. The members 
are children and teenagers (ages 8-18) who are so keen on nature that they come out 
every second weekend for an all-day field trip, in any weather. The leaders, like me, 
are all ONFC members who have volunteered for this challenging role. 

One of the things kids most look forward to on Macoun Club field trips is a campfire 
at noon. We leave the established trails and slip into the woods, soon breaking out 
onto some open, rocky place by the water. We gather a little firewood, pull together 
a few rocks, and pretty soon the smell of wood-smoke is in the air. Out come the 
wieners and sausages, cheese sandwiches or maybe vegetables wrapped in foil, and 
finally bags of marshmallows. 

We can’t do any of this in our nature-study area in Ottawa’s Greenbelt, of course— 
it’s conservation land and fires are forbidden. But on any of the extensive private 
properties available to us, a fire at lunch is the central part of our cold weather trips. 
We’re talking about wild country here, off-trail and out-of-sight, where our impact is 
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OFNC AWARDS 
NIGHT 



PLACE: St. Basil’s Parish Church 

940 Rex Avenue, Ottawa (GPS Address: 899 Maitland 
Avenue) 

On east side of Maitland Ave., 200 m north of the 
Queensway. 

BUS ACCESS: Bus # 85 (along Carling Ave.) and get 
off at Maitland Ave. Walk 500 m south along Maitland 
(towards Queensway). St. Basil's is on the left (east 
side). Or take bus number 156 along Maitland to St. 
Basil’s. 

ADMISSION at the door: $15, or $ 10 with a 
dessert. Children: free (no advanced ticket 
sales this year). 










Wine & Cheese Social 
Saturday, 18 April 2015, 7:00 p.m. 


• Celebrate this year’s Award winners. 

• Join us at our annual social evening and meet fellow 
area naturalists. 

• Enjoy wines, non-alcoholic punch, cheese & crackers, 
fruits & vegetables, desserts, tea & coffee. 

• Call out answers to our despotic nature quiz. If you 
have anything that you would like to include in the 
quiz, please bring it along. 

• Bid on silent auction items. To donate natural history 
books etc. for auction call Fenja at 613-723-2054. 

• See this year’s art displays. Member photographers, 
painters and other artists are invited to exhibit their 
works for attendees to judge. 

• Photo submissions: mounted works preferred, 4"x 6" 
minimum. Non-mounted is fine too: we will mount 
them on Bristol board. Bring works to St. Basil’s at 
6:00 to 6:45 p.m. on April 18. 

• We invite Macoun Field Club members and children 
(under 18 years) to bring and present natural history 
displays. 
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low. Much of the time, we stop to eat where no one has ever done so before, or will 
again. 

We do also have our favourite eating spots, and we really look after them. Macoun 
Club members are taught that there, firewood is to be gathered from the deeper 
forest, leaving the easy pickings close at hand “for emergencies.” Thus there are 
places in the Pakenham Hills where we’ve been taking groups of kids for thirty 
years, and the surroundings still look untouched. 

Yet campfires are notoriously destructive—in most places they lead to birchbark and 
branches being stripped from nearby trees, the risk of flames getting out of control, 
and an unsightly pile of charcoal afterward. Why would the Macoun Club leadership 
allow them? 

For us, it’s a matter of being comfortable, of becoming competent, in the out-of- 
doors. There’s a lot of implicit knowledge and skill that goes into fire-making that is 
missing when we sit down to a cold lunch. We believe that children learn a lot just 
from being part of the process many times over, from picking the spot and gathering 
firewood to feeding the fire and putting it out. Much of it is natural history 
knowledge, too. 
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Finding a good place to build a fire, for instance, is a matter of selecting an 
appropriate micro-habitat. For the fire, there must be adequate fuel and water; for 
us, a safe location with room around the fire. Is it out of the icy wind that’s blowing 
down the open pond? If sunshine warms the place, it pays to consider whether it will 
still do so an hour later, when the sun and the forest shadows have shifted. 

Who starts the fire? Often more than one child will be clamouring to do it, and to 
accommodate them we may allow several fires to be built close by each other. That 
way, experienced kids can get going and let the leaders give their attention to a child 
who has never struck a match before. You yourself may have forgotten, but if you’re 
only eight or ten years old and doing it for the first time, it isn’t easy. Matches are 
cheap, and we don’t mind if a child goes through twenty before getting the hang of it. 
Unless conditions are really difficult, we insist that using birchbark is “cheating.” 

We want Macoun members to become adept at lighting fires from dead twigs alone. 
If they can do that, they should have no trouble if they have to resort to paper or 
other fire-starters in difficult circumstances. In the places we go, the forests are all 
second-growth, so by beaver ponds and on rocky ridges, open-grown White Pines 
routinely provide handfuls of dry twigs for use as tinder. 

Indeed, pines provide both fine twigs for tinder and entire limbs for fuel, 
supplemented by Red Maple or Red Oak sticks and slender, barkless (therefore, 
breakable) Ironwood branches. Sometimes we might have to start a fire with spruce 
twigs, or White Cedar, but we’ll never let anyone feed it with Balsam Fir. In our 
experience, fir sends up thick showers of sparks, worse even than spruce. We make 
it clear that it really matters what you’re putting on the fire. 

Tree identification is a popular topic in many circles, but with us it’s really 
important. Most of our trips take place between early October and May, so we 
emphasize learning to distinguish trees by their bark—surely one of the most 
difficult of identification skills. A dead tree with tempting branches may have lost 
even its bark, and we still expect the right kind of wood be brought to the fire. 

Macouners who are developing a degree of mealtime independence must further be 
able to distinguish seasoned woo'tl from green, and wet from dry. It’s worth their 
while to be attentive to conditions, too, for although wood on the ground is normally 
so soggy that it just smoulders, after a few days of a drying wind it may serve quite 
well. From time to time we have to discourage the stronger teenagers and even the 
accompanying adults from dragging back small maple trees that some Beaver has 
recently “killed” by showing them the still green, living inner bark. (However, such a 
tree is a fine source of bum-resistant roasting sticks.) 

Our aim is to gather Just enough firewood to maintain a small cooking fire and feed 
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Eventually, when everyone has eaten their fill and warmed themselves, the leaders 
have to ready the group to move on. The more experienced Macoun members burn 
out most of the charcoal in their fires by using progressively smaller fuel, and then 
put it out so thoroughly that no one can doubt it’s safe to leave. We seldom carry 


it at such timely intervals that it doesn’t go through the smoky, boom-and-bust cycles 
of typical campfires. But admittedly, who can keep the needs of the fire in mind 
once the food’s out and everyone’s eating? Many a fire has had to be carefully 
blown back to life, and this, too, is a skill, one more valuable, perhaps, than first 
touching match to tinder. Children who finish eating first can safely experiment with 
materials of unknow n flammability, like pine cones and plant parts, or explore the 
surroundings for sundew plants, salamanders, and the excitement of large mammal 
tracks. 


In full winter, things are often easier. Water for putting out the fire is no longer a 
limiting factor; we can stop for a meal anywhere there’s fuel and comfort. Kids in 
snowpants can sit down as they please without getting wet; adults may sit on their 
skis or snowshoes. Roasting sticks can be jabbed into the snow to free hands for 
other things, and cups can be thrust into a ready-made cup-holder—the snowbank 
one is sitting on. It becomes permissible to have a larger fire, more for warmth than 
cooking. 
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suitable containers, and sometimes the shore is so shallow and marshy one couldn’t 
fill a pot anyway, but our group knows how to fill a plastic bag in such places. On at 
least one occasion, we ate by a tiny pool of water up on a rocky ridge, and doused 
the fire by wringing out big handfuls of sphagnum moss (putting it back when we 
were done). 

The embers and surrounding ground having been soaked so well that no one can 
doubt it’s safe to leave, we look around to see that no plastic or foil has escaped us, 
stack our roasting sticks and any spare firewood for possible use another time, and 
depart. 

What have the kids learned? In the Macoun Club we don’t make a point of turning 
events into lessons, and all they may be able to say when they get home is what they 
thought of the lunch that had been packed for them. But everything we want them to 
learn is now part of their experience, being reinforced and developed as one outing 
follows another. 


Past Musings: A Mingling of Maples 

William G. Dare 

Every Canadian schoolchild. Boy Scout, and naturalist early learns how to tell our 
maples by their leaves and “keys.” 

If we confine our comparison to the Red and the Silver Maple (the “soft maples” of 
the lumbermen), we know that the Red Maple has leaves with the sides of the central 
lobe rather straight, making a broad V-shaped sinus with the side lobes, greenish 
beneath. The Silver Maple has leaves with converging sides to the central lobe and a 
deep U-shaped sinus, silvery white beneath. The keys of the Red are much smaller, 
usually red; those of the Silver large, yellowish or pale brown. Other differences are 
given in tree books and botanicalmianuals and concern the structure of the flowers, 
time of flowering, nature of twigs and buds, cracking of the bark, preferred habitat, 
etc. These latter differences are less obvious but to the trained eye can be good 
diagnostic features. 

How disconcerting it is to come across a tree which does not exactly fit either 
species! Its leaves are intermediate in shape between those of the Red and the 
Silver, and are only slightly silvery beneath. The size of its pink or pale orange keys 
(about 1.5 inches long) falls just between the small size (about 1 inch) of Red Maple 
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and the large size (about 2 inches) of Silver Maple and its other characters of 
flowers, buds and bark are also intermediate or mixed up. 

Such trees with intermediate or mingled characteristics of Red and Silver Maple are 
frequently encountered along the main rivers of eastern Canada. The broad flood- 
plains along the lower Ottawa, for example, have dense woods of soft maples in 
which many of the trees have this blending of characters which defies classification 
into one or the other of the traditional types. Back on the hills north of the river, the 
Red Maple is more uniform in character and occurs there quite true-to-type. But, 
outside of roadside and property plantings, it is quite difficult to find a “typical” 
Silver Maple in nature. 

It becomes rather obvious that these intermediate maples represent natural hybrids. 
Artificial hybrids between Red and Silver Maple have been produced 
experimentally, so it seems plausible that crossing should also take place between 
trees in the wild. Studies on hybridization are progressing in the United States but as 
yet little detailed information is available. 

The interesting observation made at Ottawa last summer [1966] is that these wild 
hybrids produce good seeds, plump seeds which germinate readily into sturdy 
seedlings. The expected sterility usually associated with interspecific hybrids is 
lacking. The logical way to classify the Red and the Silver Maple, therefore, is to 
think of them as belonging to one species, as subspecies which freely interbreed but 
which retain their characteristic identity when kept separate. The intermediates 
resulting from their genetic union might appropriately be called the United Maple. 

The evolution of the United Maple might have followed a course such as this: the 
small-seeded Red Maple spread rapidly northward following the retreat of the 
glaciers and early established itself as a prominent forest tree over wide and varied 
terrain in Canada. The northward migration of Silver Maple, however, took place 
more slowly, due partly to larger seeds and partly because of limited river-course 
habitats. Advancing trees of Silver Maple, particularly if female, would be quickly 
overwhelmed by pollen of the prolific Red Maple into whose territory it penetrated. 
A mixed progeny from these unions would result. 

The seeds of these maples, unlike those of the Sugar, Black, Mountain and Striped, 
ripen early in the season, in mid-June, and must germinate right away, or else lose 
their viability. Ideal conditions for their germination and establishment are provided 
on the extensive flood-shores of rivers like the Ottawa, the St. John in New 
Brunswick, and others in southeastern Canada. The fresh alluvium deposited each 
year and the prolonged, often violent, inundation by water tend to keep down 
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competing vegetation. Many new seedlings can be seen on the beaches during the 
summer, and some of these survive to contribute to the adjacent bottomland forest. 

In the mature upland forest they would be repressed to extinction, hence their 
ecological localization. 

The specific identity of our emblematic maple has never been stated in the official 
statutes—an act of parliamentary oversight?, or wisdom? Could the flag maple leaf 
be that of the United Maple of Canada! 

Do we detect a special identity in our flora? A tree of mixed parentage, a vigorous 
and vital breed, newly sprung from the particular milieu which pertains to Canada! 

The leaves and keys used in the spattergram are from complete specimens preserved 
in the herbarium of the Department of Agriculture, Ottawa: 

RED MAPLE = Acer rubrum L. Mont Ste Marie, Quebec; rocky summit: 14 June 
1966; No. 22001 of Dore & Beales. 

SILVER MAPLE = Acer saccharinum L. Ottawa River Parkway near end of 
Woodroffe Ave., Ottawa, Ontario; probably planted; 9 June 1966; No. 
21988 of Dore & Sherk. 

UNITED MAPLE = Acer intermediate rubrum and saccharinum Britannia Bay at 
the end of Scivens Street, Ottawa, Ont; flood-beach woods; 9 June 1966; 
No. 21991 of Dore & Sherk. 


Editor’s Note: This article, was originally published in T&L in 1967 (Volume 1 
No. 3). It is being republished by request from a long standing member who enjoyed 
the original article and thought it would be of interest to newer OFNC members. 1 
also think it is worth a second print. I hope others agree. 
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Meet Hoot 



BIRD FOOD • FEEDERS • GARDEN ACCENTS • UNIQUE GIFTS 


1500 Bank Street, Ottawa, ON KIH 7Z1 
(613)521-7333 www.wbu.com/Ottawa 


F^U5 Scientific 


: tHe 'b’nii erse in 'FocusS’ni t 19TS 



Web Store 
focusscientific.com 

613 - 723-1350 


Binoculars - Monoculars - Spotting Scopes - Telescopes 
Microscopes - Loupes - Tripods 



Kowa TSN-883 Spotting Scope 
20-60X 88mm 


Sworovski Swarovision EL 
8.5x 42mm Binocular 



FSc Stereo Microscope 
7x to 4Sx Zoom 


Antares - Bushnell - Celestron - Kowa - Leica - Manfrotto - Minox - Motic 
Nikon - Sky-Watcher - Steiner - Swarovski - Takahashi - Vortex - Zeiss 

Focus Scientific 911 Carling Ave. Ottawa ON K1Y4E3 
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Coming Events 

Arranged by the OFNC Events Committee 
For further information, please check our website 
www.ofnc.ca 

PLEASE NOTE: The OFNC website (pfnc.ca) contains the most up-to-date 
information on events. Please check it regularly for changes or additions. The 
Club’s Facebook site <http:/Avww.facebook.com/groups/379992938552/> and 
Twitter account <@OttawaFieldNaV> may also be used to announce last minute 
changes to events. Note that we anticipate having several weather and year- 
dependent events that are not included in Trail & Landscape and will only be 
announced at the last minute via our website, Facebook and Twitter. These 
include seasonal events such as Snowy Owl viewing, the spring Snow Goose 
spectacle, Eardley Eagles and Mudpuppy Night. 

ALL OUTINGS: Field trips to natural areas in our region and beyond take place all 
year round. These events are for OFNC members and prospective members. 
Prospective members are welcome unless the notice indicates that participation is 
limited, or that bus travel is involved. 

Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress according to the weather forecast and 
activity. Binoculars and/or spotting scopes are essential on all birding trips. Unless 
otherwise stated, transportation will be by car pool. 

MONTHLY MEETINGS: Our monthly meetings will be held at the Central 
Experimental Farm in the K.W. Neatby Building, Salon B, at 960 Carling 
Avenue. There is ample free parking in the lot on the West side of Maple Drive by 
Carling Ave., immediately to the east of the main entrance to the Neatby Building. 

EVENTS ORIENTED TO ALL AGES: Kids are welcome on all of our trips. We 
have highlighted particular hikes as “oriented to all ages” as these are most likely to 
be enjoyed by typical children. Depending on your child(ren)’s interests and 
stamina, please feel free to bring them along on any events. For events tailored to 
kids, check out the Macoun Field Club {http://www.ofnc.ca/macoun/index.php). 
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Saturday 
3 January 
9:00 a.m. 
to 

2:00 p.m. 


Saturday 
10 January 
7:00 p.m. 
to 

9:00 p.m. 


Tuesday 
13 January 
7:00 p.m. 
Social 

7:30 p.m. 

Formal 

program 


WINTER RAPTORS AND SONGBIRDS 
Leader: Louis Sobol 

Meet: Lincoln Fields parking lot, northeast corner near Pizza Pizza 
(Richmond Rd. & Assaly Rd.) for carpooling and directions OR Jack 
Pine Parking P9 off Moodie Dr. at 9:30 a.m. 

Description: This outing will focus on two exciting areas of winter 
birding—songbirds and raptors. We will meet at Lincoln Fields or at 
Jack Pine Trail in the morning (please be on time!) and look for 
winter finches, redpolls, and waxwings, as well as year-round birds 
like woodpeckers, creepers and corvids. Anything could turn up! If 
we are up to it, and there’s time left, we will drive over to the fields to 
the south of the Ottawa Airport and look for birds of prey. We are 
likely to see Red-tailed and Rough-legged Hawks, as well as other 
birds like Snow Bunting, Northern Shrike and Wild Turkey. Dress for 
the weather. Bring your binoculars, a scope if you have one, a hot 
drink and a lunch. The outing will be cancelled in the event of 
weather that causes poor driving conditions. Check the OFNC site for 
the most up to date information. 

BIRDING, NATURE AND WILDLIFE PHOTOGRAPHY AND 
THE OFNC CODE OF CONDUCT 
Leader: Joshua McCullough 

Meet: Fletcher Wildlife Garden Interpretive Centre, off Prince of 
Wales Drive. 

Description: Learn the OFNC Code of Conduct for Birders and 
Photographers. We will also talk about aspects of nature and wildlife 
photography and how to pick the right camera and lenses for your 
individual style and budget. We’ll discuss different loeal spots to get 
great photos of nature and wildlife. For the final hour we will do a 
constructive critique of your own photos. Please bring two or three 
actual photos taken in the Ottawa region that you would like to show, 
preferably 8x10 or 8x12 (not a digital file). The group will admire and 
give a respectful critique of your photos, artistically and technically. 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 
136" ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 

Location: Fletcher Wildlife Garden Interpretive Centre, off Prinee of 
Wales Drive. 

Description: The 201 5 Board of Directors will be elected at this 
meeting. There will be a brief review of the activities in 2014 and a 
statement of the Club’s finances will be given. This is an opportunity 
to meet most of the Club’s executive and committee chairs and to find 
out what makes your Club tick. 
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Saturday 
17 January 
7:00 p.m. 
to 

10:00 p.m. 


MEMBERS’ PHOTOGRAPHY NIGHT 
*oriented to all ages* 

Leaders: Barry Cottam and Hume Douglas 

Meet: Salon B, K.W. Neatby Building, Central Experimental Farm, 
960 Carling Avenue. 

Description: If you take natural history photos, this is your 
opportunity to share some of your images with fellow members. The 
mix of different topics and voices makes for an enjoyable evening. 
Contributions may be up to 15 nature photos. We can handle most 
digital presentations (images on a flash-drive), and even 
conventional slides (with some warning please). We would like you 
to speak briefly about your images, but that is not a requirement. 
Please contact Hume Douglas (humedgl (at) gmail.com) or Barry 
Cottam {b.cottam (at) rogers.com) so that we can organize the 
presentations. 


Sunday 
8 February 
9:45 a.m. 
to 

3:00 p.m. 


CROSS-COUNTRY SKI & SNOWSHOE HIKE IN 

LIMERICK FOREST 

Leader: Stew Hamill (613-269-3415) 

Meet: Lincoln Fields parking lot, northeast corner near Pizza Pizza 
(Richmond Rd. & Assaly Rd.) for carpooling and directions. OR 
11:00 a.m. at the Limerick Forest Interpretive Centre, 1175 
Limerick Road, North Grenville. 

Description: A 3-km woodland hike on the Chalet Loop trail to visit 
the Ducks Unlimited Pond, the Boardwalk, and the EOMF 
Memorial Trail and viewing platform. Habitats include pond, marsh, 
plantation, and forest. Snow conditions may affect how we travel on 
the trail and boardwalk. This hike will be coordinated with the 
Friends of Limerick Forest: please also stop by the open house at 
their Interpretive Centre (10:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m.). Bruce DiLabio 
will be at the open house to discuss winter birds and feeding birds. 
Bring a lunch and dress for the weather. Several pairs of snowshoes 
will available to borrow at the Interpretive Centre. Event could be 
cancelled in the event of a winter storm. This is part of a year-long 
celebration of the 75*’’ anniversary of Limerick Forest 
{limerickforest.ca). 
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Tuesday 
10 February 

7:00 p.m. 
Social 


7:30 p.m. 
Presentation 


Wednesday 
18 February 
7:00 p.m. 


Saturday 
28 February 
10:00 a.m. 
to 

3:00 p.m. 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

WILDLIFE ON VACATION: AN ALL-INCLUSIVE LOOK AT 
CUBA 

Speaker: Jakob Mueller 

Location: Salon B, K.W, Neatby Building, Central Experimental 
Farm, 960 Carling Avenue. 

Description: Cuba is known best by Canadians as a destination for 
beach vacations. However, it is also home to a plethora of wildlife, 
much of which is easily encountered just outside—or even 
within—the boundaries of resorts. Jakob will share some of his 
stories, photos, and finds, including butterflies, land crabs, giant 
toads, birds, and lizards. 

HABITAT MANAGEMENT IN THE NCC GREENBELT 
Speaker: Eva Katie, National Capital Commission (NCC) 

Location: Fletcher Wildlife Garden Interpretive Centre, off Prince of 
Wales Drive. 

Description: Ottawa is blessed with an extensive and biodiverse 
Greenbelt, which many members are familiar. Eva Katie (Manager of 
Natural Resources and Land Management in the NCC Greenbelt) will 
give an overview of habitat restoration and management currently 
underway within the Greenbelt. She will update us on the direction of 
the recently revised Greenbelt Master Plan, and discuss some of 
NCC’s projects to control invasive species, restore bird habitat, and 
minimize the effects of roads on vertebrate fauna. The NCC is also 
interested in building a network of volunteers who would be willing 
to undertake bird monitoring in key areas of the Greenbelt. There will 
be time for discussion, so come with ideas and questions! 

SNOWSHOEING IN STONY SWAMP 

Leader: Jakob Mueller {ContactJm890_7@hotmail.com or 613-314- 
1495) 

Meet: NCC parking lot P6 off Richmond Rd., south of Bells 
Corners. 

Description: Get some exercise and explore nature in winter in 
Ottawa’s Greenbelt. We will look for wildlife activity and take in 
winter landscapes and fresh air. Snowshoes are a convenient way to 
explore NCC trails in winter—bring your own, or rent from one of 
the many sporting goods suppliers in Ottawa. Pack a lunch, a drink, 
and dress in layers. In the unlikely event that there is no snow pack, 
this event will be cancelled. 
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Sunday 
1 March 
9:00 a.m. 
to 

12:00 

noon 


Wednesday 
4 March 
8:00 a.m. 
to 

12:00 

noon 


BEGINNERS’ GUIDE TO NATURE 
‘Oriented to all ages* 

Leaders: Dave Moore and Bev McBride. 

Meet: Jack Pine Trail, P9 parking lot. This event is limited to 15 
participants. Please register with Dave at redstart@vif.com or leave 
a message with your name and number at 613-729-9330. 

Please include a phone number in your email in case we have to 
cancel. 

Description: Join Dave and Bev to find out about nature in the 
winter. Kids are invited. Bring unsalted peanuts or sunflower seeds 
to pay the chickadees for using their habitat. This trip will depend on 
the weather, so if it looks bad it will not go. Dress warmly for the 
weather and bring a snack, your camera and/or binoculars. No 
mosquitoes, guaranteed! 


BEGINNER BIRDING IN WINTER—FOREST BIRDS AND 
W INTER GULLS 

Leaders : Rick Collins and Heather Pickard 
Meet: Jack Pine Trail parking lot 9 off Moodie Drive. 

Description: This event is a guided bird walk for those new to 
birding. Ottawa’s Greenbelt trails are alive with birds in winter, 
especially where feeders supply a reliable source of bird food. At 
Jack Pine Trail we can expect to find good numbers of many species 
on which to practice basic identification skills. Your leaders will 
discuss how to apply the FOUR KEYS to BIRD IDENTIFICATION 
to the birds we find: 1- size & shape, 2- colour pattern, 3- habitat, 
and 4- behaviour. After exploring the forest trails we will drive to 
the nearby landfill or fields to seek winter gulls etc., and perhaps 
even a few raptors. Bring your binoculars, a snack, warm drink, and 
dress for the weather. This event will be cancelled in event of 
hazardous driving conditions or extreme weather. 
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Sunday 

8 March 

8:00 a.m. 

(Eastern 

Daylight 

Time) 

to 

12:00 

noon 


Tuesday 
10 M arch 
7:00 p.m. 
Social 


7:30 p.m. 
Presentation 


WINTER BIRDING EAST OF OTTAWA 
Leader: John Cartwright (613-789-6714) 

Meet: Elmvale Acres Shopping Mall (St. Laurent Blvd. at Smyth 
Rd.), near Kelsey’s Restaurant. 

Description: We will be looking for winter visitors and/or early 
migrants; depending on reports, we will focus either on the Mer 
Bleue Bog area or the roads toward Navan and beyond. Dress 
according to weather conditions. Bring hot drinks, snacks, 
binoculars and a scope if you have one. 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ONTARIO REPTILE AND 
AMPHIBIAN ATLAS 
Speaker: David Sebum 

Location: Salon B, K.W. Neatby Building, Central Experimental 
Farm, 960 Carling Avenue. 

Description: The Ontario Reptile and Amphibian Atlas, a project of 
Ontario Nature, is working to document the current distribution of 
amphibians and reptiles across the province using a network of 
volunteers, similar to the Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas. Why an atlas 
for amphibians and reptiles? One reason is that these species are in 
trouble: three-quarters of Ontario’s reptiles are listed as species at 
risk. David is an atlas coordinator for the Ottawa area. He will 
introduce the project, share recent results, and provide information 
on how to contribute your observations. 
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Saturday 
28 March 
7:30 a.m. 
to 

11:00 a.m. 


early April 
8 p.m. 
to 

approx. 

12:00 

midnight 


NATURE AND WILDLIFE PHOTOGRAPHY AT JACK PINE 
TRAIL 

Leader: Joshua McCullough 

M eet: Jack Pine Trail, parking lot off of Moodie Drive. Please plan 
to arrive ten minutes before departure time. We start the walk at 
7:30 a.m. sharp. This trip requires registration and will be limited to 
10 participants. Contact Joshua by e-mail: 
Jr_mccullough@hotmail.com. 

Description: A photo tour of the Jack Pine Trail. It’s possible to get 
great bird, deer and scenic landscape photos along the trail. Josh will 
give tips and ideas, although individual coaching is not possible 
here. Dress in layers for 3.5 hours outdoors, with frequent breaks to 
make beautiful photographs. Bring some bird seed, and a drink and 
snack. Binoculars and tripods are recommended. Bring a camera and 
any lenses you would like to practice with. Joshua will answer 
questions and help you get setup and shooting! Washrooms are at 
the parking lot. Leave no valuables in your car. 


SPRINGTIME, STARLIGHT AND SALAMANDERS 
Leader: Eleanor Thomson 613-269-3523 

Meet: Thomson cabin (20 minutes beyond Calabogie & 90 minutes 
from Ottawa). This will involve late-night driving on two-lane forest 
highways. 

Description: Experience the beauty and delights of springtime 
wilderness at night. A quiet visit to several salamander and frog 
breeding ponds as we wend our way through the woods, listening to 
nighttime sounds in the darkness. Extra-warm clothes and 
waterproof boots are essential. As this outing will be timed to 
coincide with the brief and unpredictable salamander mating season, 
please register with Eleanor well before the end of March (and 
mention if there are nights you are unavailable). We will send 
directions and details once a date is set, probably about a week in 
advance. Please note that this is a cell phone-free sanctuary. Cell 
phones are prohibited. NOTE: date to be determined. Check website 
(www.ofnc.ca) closer to the date for details. 
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Tuesday 

14 April 

7:00 p.m. 
Social 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

ACROSS THE ARCTIC BY CANOE 

Speaker: Jennifer Kingsley 

Location: Salon B, K.W. Neatby Building, Central Experimental 
Farm, 960 Carling Avenue. 

Description: Join Ottawa author and naturalist Jennifer Kingsley, 


7:30 p.m. author of “Paddle north—Adventure, Resilience, and Renewal in the 
Presentation Arctic Wild,” for a trip across the Arctic by canoe. Jennifer will 



show pictures, tell stories and read from her new book. She’ll talk 
about wildlife, whitewater and life on a 54-day expedition (see 
www.jenniferkingsley.ca/paddlenorth). Jennifer also works as a 
naturalist aboard the National Geographic Explorer. She will show 
some National Geographic photos from her 2014 trip to Ellesmere 
Island. “A perilous journey through an unforgiving landscape. A 
wild adventure that sweeps you up in its wake. Jennifer Kingsley is a 
wicked paddler and a beautiful writer.” —Andrew Westoll 

Saturday 

18 April 
7:00 p.m. 
to 

10:00 p.m. 

OFNC AWARDS NIGHT 
*Especially Kid friendly* 

Location: St. Basil’s Parish Church, 940 Rex Avenue 
(GPS Address: 899 Maitland Avenue). 

Enter from Maitland Avenue (east side) just north of the 

Queensway. Bus Access; Bus #85 (along Carling Avenue), get off at 
Maitland Avenue and walk south on Maitland towards the 

Queensway for 0.5 kms (approximately 7 minute walk). 

Description: Join us for some fun at our annual wine and cheese 
party and celebrate with the honoured winners of our Annual 

Awards. Photographers and artists will exhibit new works for 
everyone to enjoy. Kids, bring your natural history displays. The 
Despotic Natural History Trivia Quiz will also be back. For 
information call rfume at 613-234-0122. 
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Sunday' 
26 April 
8:00 a.m. 
to 

early 

afternoon 


MIGRANTS AT PARC NATIONAL DE PLAISANCE 
Leaders: Mark Gawn and Rachelle Lapensee 
Meet: Parc national de Plaisance, entrance on rue Galipeau, just 
north of the ferry dock in Thurso, Quebec. 

Description: The park holds the largest wetlands in the Ottawa area, 
and the trip is timed to coincide with the tail end of the spring 
waterfowl migration. Expect to see many ducks along with early 
passerine migrants. The trip wjll proceed rain or shine, waterproof 
footwear are recommended. Bring binoculars and a spotting scope if' 
you have one as some birds will be distant. There is S6 gate fee to 
visit the park. The trip will end in the early afternoon, final stop will 
be a casse-croute with some of the region’s best pOutine (but bring a 
snack to tide you over until then!). 


Wednesday 
27 May 
8:00 a.m. 
to 

12:00 noon 


BIRDING IN THE SOUTH END 
Leader: Gord Belyea 

Meet: Take Albion Road south from Bank Street (approximately 6 
km), turn west (to the right, opposite the OLG Slots sign) on High 
Road and continue for about I kilometre to the parking area (it’s a 
dead end) near the access point to the IF Radar dome. 

Description: The fields to the south of the airport offer one of the 
most diverse populations of sparrows in the area. We can expect to 
see Song, Savannah, Field, Chipping, Grasshopper, Vesper, Clay- 
coloured, and possibly White-throated and Swamp Sparrows on this 
walk. Other possibilities include Indigo Bunting, Nashville Warbler, 
Common Yellowthroat, Yellow Warbler, Bobolink, Eastern 
Meadowlark, Tree Swallow, and Black-billed Cuckoo. There is also 
an important Eastern Bluebird trail in this area. Please note: there 
are no bathroom facilities on this walk. 


DEADLINE: Material intended for the April - June issue must he in the editor’s 
hands by I February 2015. Mail your manuscripts to: 


Karen McLachlan Hamilton 
2980 Moodie Drive, Nepean, ON, K2J 4S7 
H: (613) 838-4943; email: hamilton@storm.ca 

ANY ARTICLES FOR TRAIL & LANDSCAPE? 

Have you been on an interesting field trip or made some unusual observations? 
Write up your thoughts and send them to Trail. & Landscape. 


URL of our site: 
www.ofnc.ca 


t 


WEBMASTER’S email 
wehmaster@ofnc.ca 
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